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Preface 

The  Anthropological  Survey  of  India  has  a  rich  tradition  of  a  holistic  approach  to  anthropology  that  shapes 
its  orientation  in  contemporary  times. There  has  grown  a  heritage  of  including  artist  and  photographers,  both 
still  and  cine,  in  the  entourage  of  anthropologists  (physical  and  cultural),  archaeologists, linguists,  psychologists, 
human  ecologists,  statisticians,  computer  programmers  and  sound  technicians  for  all  the  work  that  the 
Anthropological  Survey  of  India  undertakes. The  role  of  the  artist  has  clearly  been  growing  within  the 
organisation  as  insight  of  the  artist  often  catalyses,  shapes  and  expresses  what  is  sought  to  be  achieved 
through  the  findings  of  research.  Also  the  organisation  provides  space  for  play  of  individual  creativity  as  it 
does  for  meaningful  participation  in  an  integrated  manner.Mounting  an  exhibition,  museum  display,  cover 
design  and  page  layout  for  publication  and  accompanying  on  field  trips  are  some  of  the  sectors  that  the  artist 
and  photographers  are  involved  in.  These  sectors  are  mutually  learning  experiences  for  the  scientist  and 
the  artists. 

This  was  the  vision  that  was  embodied  by  the  founder  Director,  Anthropological  Survey  of  India,  Dr.  B.S. 
Guha  long  before  the  coinage  of  the  phrase,  field  of  visual  anthropology.  In  fact  the  Anthropological  Survey 
of  India  can  rightly  boast  of  its  rich  collection  of  photographs  and  documentaries  that  dates  from  its  earliest 
years.lt  is  because  of  the  involvement  of  the  artists  that  the  museums  attached  to  the  regional  centres  of 
the  Anthropological  Survey  of  India  have  continued  to  attract  attention  of  both  the  local  people  and  tourists. 
The  museums  serve  a  special  purpose  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  acquired  through  long  years  of 
being  intensely  involved  in  the  understanding  of  Indian  heritage,  its  people  and  many  nuances  of  their 
adjustment  of  their  environment. 

With  this  backdrop  it  becomes  apparent  why  this  volume  is  special.  Sri  Anup  Giri  joined  Anthropological 
Survey  of  India  soon  after  he  graduated  from  Rabindra  Bharati  University,  Kolkata,  in  1983.  He  has  spent 
his  time  imbibing  the  cultural  and  social  diversity  of  India  in  company  with  the  scientists  in  the  organistion. 
His  travels  have  taken  him  to  distant  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  the  forest  clad  Bastar,  the  state  of 


Rajasthan,  the  plain  of  eastern  India  and  the  eastern  Himalayas.  The  very  nature  of  anthropological  fieldwork 
enjoined  that  his  observations  were  not  fleeting;  rather  they  involved  participation  in  a  certain  sense,  over 
prolonged  periods  of  time.  He  was  not  constrained  to  maintain  the  ‘dry’  objectivity  as  a  requirement  of  the 
disipline  of  anthropology,  he  had  more  freedome  to  transcend  this  state  and  enter  into  the  very  beings  of 
the  people  that  were  being  studied.  Also,  unlike  dependence  on  identified  informations  from  identified  locales, 
he  had  the  space  in  which  to  explore  the  unplanned  and  unexplored.  Through  his  observations  and  his 
expressions  of  the  same,  he  has  been  struck  by  the  flowing  nature  of  heritage,  how  small,  often  in  insignificant 
ways  in  the  course  of  daily  life,  heritage  is  maintained,  how  changes  are  introduced  and  how  each  generation 
strives  to  remould  heritage  in  keeping  with  their  contemporary  situation. 

The  volume  entitled,  The  Flowing  Heritage:  An  artist’s  journey  into  life  of  the  tribes  is  a  maiden  venture 
for  the  Anthropological  Survey  of  India  to  showcase  an  artist’s  impressions  garnered  through  his  association 
with  the  organisation  for  a  little  less  than  two  decades.  His  artistic  work  has  attracted  attention  for  art  lovers 
in  India  and  abroad.  He  has  enthusiasm  and  is  eager  to  learn  newer  ways  of  using  his  artistic  language  for 
the  cause  of  furthering  anthropological  understanding.  I  feel  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  this  volume  and  I  am 
certain  that  this  will  attract  a  lot  of  attention,  generate  interest  and  help  in  the  development  of  empathy 
between  the  viewer  and  the  viewed.  This  volume  also  signifies  a  step  further  in  the  mission  of  a  holistic 
commitment  to  anthropology,  a  tradition  that  was  instituted  right  at  the  inception  of  the  Anthropological  Survey 
of  India. 


R.K.  Bhattacharya 

Former  Director 
Anthropological  Survey  of  India 

Kolkata 


Foreword 


Social  scientists  and  other  students  of  human  societies  are  bringing  out  number  of  valuable  works  on  folk 
and  tribal  societies  of  India.  Their  respective  ways  of  thinking  are  reflected  in  their  works,  thus  giving  rise  to 
different  genres  of  narrative. 


The  present  volume  is  different  from  what  the  Anthropological  Survey  of  India  publishes  generally.  Here 
an  artist  has  tried  to  preserve  different  acts  and  moods  in  the  lives  of  the  folk  and  tribal  people  through  his 
skilful  brushwork.  An  anthropologist  would  rarely  follow  his  instinct  or  listen  to  his  heart  the  way  an  artist  would 
do.  But  when  an  artist  does  so  to  interpret  the  societies  and  cultures  that  the  anthropologists  have  studied  for 
so  many  years,  all  need  to  complement  his  effort. 


The  works  of  Shri  Anup  Giri  in  his  special  volume  would  evidently  enrich  the  approaches  adopted  to 
document  and  analyse  the  life  and  culture  of  the  ‘folks’  and  ‘tribes’  from  different  parts  of  india. 


Director-  in-charge 
Anthropological  Survey  of  India 


Introduction 


Painting  is  one  of  the  living  tradition  of  India  and  have  its  unique  history  of  development  from  the  ancient 
to  the  modern  era.lt  is  diverse  and  wide  in  quality  and  motif.  The  tradition  and  external  influences  are  absorbed 
and  moulded  with  modern  Indian  painting.  Radically  altered  ideas  of  the  artist  and  changing  patterns  are 
reflected  in  many  modern  paintings.  India  being  a  country  of  living  heritage,  Indian  paintings  are  full  of  diverse 
pictorial  and  aesthetic  potentialities  within  the  frame  of  tradition.  One  can  discern  and  reconstruct  various 
mythical,  cultural  and  social  aspects  through  these  paintings.  In  every  painting  an  artist  carries  specific  intentions 
to  convey  some  message  . 

As  a  human  being  an  artist  sometime  becomes  fascinated  by  some  specific  ways  of  life,  which  attract  his 
artistic  imagination  and  sentiment.  He  depicts  such  occurrences  through  the  universal  visual  language,  painting. 
He  develops  ideas  and  perceptions  within  himself.  He  tries  to  visualise  or  formalize  his  ideas  and  thoughts  that 
he  nurtures  with  his  inherent  pliability.  He  is  always  in  search  of  a  new  area  to  indulge  his  creative  impulses. 
All  his  cultural  and  social  encounters  are  very  much  operative  in  his  artwork.  Every  artist  bears  different 
perceptions  of  contemporary  societies  and  cultures  that  he  tries  to  articulate  in  his  own  language  as  well  as 
against  the  backdrop  of  his  frame  of  reference.  Being  fascinated  with  his  inherent  love  for  beauty,  sometimes 
an  artist  feels  a  compulsive  urge  to  break  established  norms  and  search  for  a  new  form.  Like  the  physical 
environment,  which  usually  attracts,  an  artist  very  quickly,  the  finer  aspect  of  the  social  environments  also  do 
not  escape  the  artist.  Further  he  can  manage  to  capture  every  nuance  of  people’s  expressions,  on  various 
occasions. 

India  is  vast,  meshed  by  a  number  of  regions  having  their  own  cultural  contours  enriched  with  traditional 
songs  and  dances  as  well  as  ways  of  life.  He  has  moulded  his  paintings  to  create  a  distinctive  formal  entity, 
which  indicates  some  elements  of  cultural  traits  integrated  into  a  coherent  whole.  His  precious  thoughts  and 
feeling  about  anthropological  research  are  translated  as  practitioner  of  art  in  his  excellent  paintings.  Man  and 


nature  relationship  among  the  diverse  sections  of  people  is  the  central  theme  of  his  works.  His  quest  to  capture 
life  and  culture  of  the  people  of  the  countryside  with  paint  and  brush  on  canvas  adds  a  special  dimension  to 
his  work  with  appreciably  subsumed  element  of  an  anthropological  mindset  in  keeping  with  his  aesthetic 
concept.  The  interplay  of  reality  and  the  artist’s  imagination  are  juxtaposed  in  his  paintings.  Ecological  surrounding 
of  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  fascinated  Anup  very  much.  His  intimate  observation  of  the  way  of  life  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  island,  their  intricately  related  activities  and  forest  and  sea  have  transformed 
his  in-depth  feeling  in  some  of  his  paintings.  The  joy  of  Jarawas  receiving  presentation  articles  from  the  outsiders 
touched  Anup.  Similarly  the  ever  vibrating  rhythm  of  dance  of  the  Murias;  Santals;  and  the  Kalbelia  women  of 
Rajasthan  have  become  the  subjects  of  Anup's  paintings.  The  people,  habitates,  human  feelings,  eagerness, 
loneliness,  the  finer  moments  of  life,  their  past  times,  leisure  and  waiting  are  depicted  with  eternal  consciousness 
in  surrealistic  form. 

A  symphony  of  paintings  and  sketches  is  placed  in  this  volume.  The  works  are  reflective  of  the  artist’s 
exposure  and  observation  of  the  people  of  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  Bastar,  Rajasthan  and  West  Benagl. 
The  works  offer  us  a  glimpse  into  our  colorful  cultural  and  social  mosaic  documented  by  Anup  in  his  inimitable 
way  with  paint,  brush  and  charcoal. 
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Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands 


The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  are  the  homeland  of  five  classical  hunter  and  gatherer  tribes  like  the 
Great  Andamanese,  Onges,  Jarawas,  Sentinelese  and  the  Shompens.  All  these  tribal  groups  are  virtually 
living  under  the  threat  of  extinction.  Beside,  these  tribal  groups  there  are  the  Nicobarese  of  Indo-Mongoloid 
origin  and  some  other  non-tribal  populations  living  there  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
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Timeless 


Various  islands  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
still  remain  largely  inaccessible  to  outsiders. 
Habitats  of  these  ethnic  groups  comprise  mainly 
of  forest  and  sea  that  influence  every  aspect 
of  the  cultural  life  of  these  people. 

The  tribes  of  these  islands  maintain 
subsistence  level  economy  except  the 
Nicobarese.  Fishing,  hunting,  gathering  and 
horticulture  are  the  main  sources  of  livelihood 
of  these  people. 

At  present  the  Jarawas,  a  Negrito  tribe  of 
South  and  Middle  Andaman,  are  of  much 
significance  because  of  their  coming  into  direct 
contact  with  the  local  people  giving  up  their 
age-old  hostility. 

One  can  identify  each  ethnic  group  from 
their  physical  appearance,  dress  and  the 
ornaments  that  they  use.  The  Jarawas  remain 
bare  bodied  but  the  adult  males  use  a  bark 
chest  guard.  They  paint  their  body  and  face 
with  white  and  red  clay  for  adornment  and 
protection  from  insects. 


The  Jarawas  live  on  hunting,  gathering  and 
fishing.  They  hunt  and  fish  with  the  help  of 
bows,  arrows  and  small  fishing  nets.  In  the 
recent  past  during  contact  meetings  they  used 
to  collect  coconut,  iron,  utensils  and  red  cloth 
with  joy. 

The  other  Negrito  tribe,  the  Onges, 
inhabiting  the  Little  Andaman  Island,  are  a 
friendly  tribe.  They  are  dependent  on  sea 
and  forest  products.  The  food  items  are  roots 
and  tubers,  wild  fruits  and  honey.  Their 
economy  revolves  around  hunting,  fishing, 
collection  of  forest  produce  guided  by  climatic 
conditions.  Turtle  and  dugong  are  the  most 
preferred  items  of  flesh  that  they  consume. 

Little  Andaman  has  remained  the 
homeland  of  the  Onges  since  times 
immemorial.  Form  a  considerable  period  of 
time  (last  50  years)  they  have  been  in  contact 
with  other  populations.  However,  till  recently 
they  had  no  modern  concept  of  dress  to  cover 
their  body.  Their  women  traditionally  use  a 
tassel  made  of  tender  palm  leaves 
(nakuinyage). 


Mother 


Beautifier 


Nowadays  they  have  adopted  the  habit  of  wearing 
clothes.  They  used  to  collect  their  essentials  from 
the  natural  surroundings.  For  ornamentation  they  still 
commonly  use  cowries  and  shells  of  different 
molluscs,  which  they  collect  from  the  seacoast.  They 
still  prefer  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering.  Both 
communal  and  temporary  huts  can  still  be  seen  in 
their  territory. 

There  is  a  clear  division  of  labour  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  The  women  collect  edible  roots,  tubers,  fruits 
and  firewood  from  the  forest.  Men  are  associated 
with  the  work  of  hunting  and  fishing  using  bow  and 
arrow.  Women  are  ingenious  basket  makers. 

Honey  was  still  recently  one  of  the  prized  items 
of  exchange  for  tea  leaves,  sugar  and  tobacco  with 
outsiders.  Nowadays,  the  latter  items  are  procured 
from  the  cooperative  society. 


Caress 


The  Nicobarese  are  in  many  ways  the  most 
significant  tribal  group  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands.  They  are  economically  well  off  and  sell 
their  surplus  coconuts  and  areca  nuts  in  the  market. 
Horticulture,  coconut  plantation,  herding  of  pigs, 
fishing,  hunting,  copra  making  are  the  sources  of 
livelihood.  Their  main  food  items  are  pandanus, 
banana,  yam,  papaya  besides  pigs  (both 
domesticated  and  wild)  and  fish  (both  from  the 
sea  and  inland  water)  plus  various  sea  creatures. 
Coconut  plays  a  very  significant  role  in  the  economy 
of  these  people  and  pigs  are  ritually  important. 

The  Nicobarese  women  are  hard  working.  They 
are  busy  either  in  child  rearing,  domestic  chores 
or  procurement  of  food.  A  good  number  of  them 
are  educated  and  lead  modern  life. 


WEST  BENGAL 


our  age-old  civilization.  It  is  unique 
for  its  physiographic  as  well  as  cultural 
diversity.  Various  ethnic  groups  living 
in  the  mountains,  foothills,  dooars 
and  seacoast  have  enhenced  its 
beauty  and  cultural  plurality. 
Scheduled  castes,  scheduled  tribes 
and  other  general  caste  people  live 
side  by  side. 


Dusk 


Potter’s  wheels 
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Numerically  the  most  important  among  the 
scheduled  tribes  is  the  Santals.  They  live  in 
almost  all  the  districts  of  West  Bengal  and  its 
adjoining  states.  The  Santals  are  very  fascinating 
people  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  various 
people. 

The  traditional  pastime  of  the  Santals  is 
hunting.  Today,  besides  collection  of  forest 
products,  most  of  them  are  attached  with 
cultivation.  A  section  of  this  community  is  engaged 
in  white-collar  jobs  and  is  highly  educated. 

The  Santals  are  animists,  but  nowadays  a 
number  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  They  are  very  enthusiastic  people 
participating  in  all  ceremonial  functions.  Dance 
is  in  their  blood.  Their  typical  musical  instruments 
are  madal  (drum)  and  flute.  On  the  occasions 
of  Baha,  Karam,  Dasai  (some  of  their  festivals) 
they  gather  near  the  jaherthan  (sacred  place) 
and  celebrate  the  occasion  with  the  help  of  naike , 
the  religious  priest. 


Adjacent  to  the  Santals  the 
Bauls  live  in  the  district  of  Birbhum. 
They  have  been  leading  and 
prepetuating  a  distinct  way  of  life 
committed  to  an  esoteric  religious 
cult.  Traditionally  these  people  lead 
their  distinctive  pattern  of  life  living 
in  the  rural  setup. 

Dressed  in  a  typical  long  jobba 
or  alkhalla  coloured  with  red  ochre 
and  tying  a  knot  in  their  hair  in  conch 
shell  fashion,  wearing  ghungru  on 
their  legs,  the  Bauls  sing  and  dance 
with  their  traditional  instruments, 
ektara  and  bama. 

Traditionally  begging  alms  i.e., 
mendicancy  was  the  principal 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  Bauls 
.  However,  a  few  of  them  have 
reached  both  the  national  and 
international  levels  with  their 
performances.  They  compose 
songs  and  poems  in  their  own  style 
and  spread  the  message  of  their 
cult  through  these  songs. 
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Way  farers 
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Like  their  counterparts  in  other 
states,  the  women  of  Bengal  are  very 
active  in  household  chores.  They  not 
only  take  active  part  in  production 
but  many  of  them  also  contribute  in 
marketing  their  commodities  in  the 
hat  (weekly  market),  the  primary 
centre  of  economic  transaction. 


Knot 


Durga  puja 
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People  of  Bengal  become  emotionally 
enthusiatic  during  Durga  Puja.  The  festival  of 
Durga  Puja  is  composed  of  many  rites  and 
rituals  in  which  various  economic  and  social 
groups  are  involved.  Both  agnate  and  cognate 
kin  gather  in  their  ancestral  home  to  grace  the 
occasion.  Irrespective  of  age  and  sex,  people 
are  involved  in  this  festival.  Womenfolk  become 
busy  in  the  welcome  ceremony  ( bodhan )  as 
well  as  in  the  send  off  ceremony  (bisarjan). 
The  destruction  of  the  buffalo-demon  by 
goddess  Durga  signifies  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil.  Likewise  both  male  and  female  folk 
become  active  on  the  occasion  of  marriage 
ceremony  in  respect  of  their  cultural  roles. 


Bella  with  comb 


Bastar 

Bastar,  the  heartland  of  the  tribes  of 
Chhatisgarh  with  its  surrounding  forests  has 
always  fascinated  the  admirers  of  the  tribal  life 
and  culture.  Diverse  ethnic  groups  living  within 
its  geographical  boundaries  contributed  a  lot  in 
the  formation  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  this 
region.  This  is  the  homeland  of  the  Abuj  Marias, 
Dandami  Marias  or  Bison-Horn  Marias  or  Marias, 
Murias,  Dorlas,  Dhurwas,  Bhatras  and  the 
Halbas. 

Though  cultivators,  most  of  these  tribal  groups 
practise  hunting  and  gathering.  They  collect 
various  types  of  root,  tuber,  coconut,  honey,  lac, 
mushrooms  etc. 


Churner 


Respite 


Homeward 


Household 


Drummer 


Repose 


Life  partners  are  chosen  by  the  Murias  and  the  Abuj  Marias  in  their  ghotul.  The  ghotul  or  youth  dormitory 
is  a  unique  institution  where  the  young  boys  and  girls  are  imparted  training  in  their  social  laws,  customs, 
manners  and  creative  activities,  besides  being  initiated  into  sex.  In  the  ghotul ,  boys  give  either  wooden  or  brass 
combs  to  girls  of  their  choice.  The  popularity  of  a  girl  is  determined  by  the  number  of  combs  she  receives.  The 
combs  are  elaborately  and  artistically  carved.  The  chief  objective  of  the  ghotul  is  the  maintenance  of  tribal 
solidarity  and  loyalty  towards  customs  and  traditions. 

Personal  adornments  are  distinguishable  in  Bastar.  Muria  boys  and  girls  are  identified  by  their  use  of  carved 
wooden  comb  and  hairstyle.  Beads,  shells,  cowries,  coins,  feathers  and  horns  are  the  chief  items  of  decoration, 
especially  during  ceremonies,  fairs  and  festivals. 
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Dussehra  is  the  most 
celebrated  festival  of  Bastar  and 
it  is  unique  in  its  perspective  and 
significance.  Influence  of 
Hinduism  is  clearly  discernible 
in  the  folk  cults  of  Bastar.  During 
the  celebration,  Danteswari  Mai, 
representing  the  Hindu  goddess 
Durga  or  Kali  and  a  number  of 
tribal  deities  are  taken  out  in  a 
religious  procession.  The  people 
of  Bastar  are  intrinsically  linked 
with  each  other  through  these 
religious  practices  and  beliefs. 


The  Fiddler 


Leisure 


Rajasthan 


The  women  wear  colourful  lehenga, 
lughdi,  churni,  dupatta,  petticoat,  etc.  In 
the  rural  area  they  still  wear  kanchli, 
ghagra,  choli  as  traditional  costumes. 
Irrespective  of  their  age,  they  mostly 
prefer  bright  coloured,  printed  clothes.  In 
fairs  and  festivals  pink,  saffron  or  yellow 
coloured  and  beautifully  embroidered 
dresses  are  considered  auspicious. 
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From  ancient  times  the 
Rajasthani  women  have  been  fond 
of  jewellery.  Both  silver  and  gold 
ornaments  are  commonly  used. 
The  Bhil  \?vomen  wear  silver 
ornaments  like  bichhia  (toe  ring), 
angudia  (finger  ring),  kada  (wrist 
bangle),  chudi  (rings),  lavung  (nose 
stud),  jhumka  (ear  ring),  etc.  They 
also  adorn  themselves  with  ivory 
bangles.  Nowadays  these  bangles 
have  been  replaced  by  plastic. 


Teratali 


Water  bearer 


i 
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Rajasthan  has  a  rich  oral  tradition 
of  tales  and  songs.  Throughout  the 
year  there  are  a  good  number  of  fairs 
and  festivals.  In  these  fairs  and 
festivals  both  men  and  women  dance 
to  the  accompaniment  of  drums  and 
other  musical  instruments. 

Besides,  the  Bhils  and  the 
Garasias  are  other  interesting  ethenic 
communities  like  the  Gadulia  Lohars 
and  the  Kalbelias,  who  form  the 
mosaic  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Rajasthan. 


Festive  (III) 


Engrossed 
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The  Kalbelias  are  known  as  Saperas  or 
Pongiwalas.  They  are  snake-charmers  who 
still  subsist  on  this  profession.  They  show 
magic,  dance  and  lead  a  nomadic  life. 
Nowadays  their  dance  accorded  recognition 
in  the  regional  and  national  arena. 

Kalbelia  women  wear  printed  ghagra 
and  choli  along  with  silver  ornaments.  The 
men  wear  dhoti ,  shirt  and  safa  (headgear). 
Their  women  are  fond  of  glass  bangles. 


Wooden  stick,  basket,  snakes,  poongi 
(flute),  dafli  (musical  instrument)  are  the 
essential  items  for  exhibiting  snakes.  They 
expertly  play  the  poongi  in  a  special  tune 
to  display  their  snake-charming  skill.  In  the 
midst  of  a  market  centre.  Their  women 
dance  with  the  rhythm  of  the  dafli. 
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The  Gadulia  Lohars,  a  nomadic  community,  reside  chiefly  in  Rajasthan.  The  traditional  occupation 
of  this  community  is  blacksmithy.  The  abode  of  the  Gadulia  Lohars  is  their  tiny  bullock  cart  that  contains 
all  their  possessions  and  necessities  for  living.  These  people  move  from  one  people  to  another  in  their 
carts.  They  supply  iron  implements  to  the  villagers  and  earn  their  livelihood. 

As  the  Gadulia  Lohars  are  spread  over  different  regions  of  Rajasthan  and  its  adjoining  areas,  various 
regional  cultural  traits  are  reflected  in  their  dress  and  ornaments  and  even  in  social  customs.  The  clothing 
of  the  Gadulia  women  is  colourful  like  those  of  the  rural  women  of  Rajasthan.  These  consist  of  ghagra 
and  kanchli.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments.  Some  of  their  ornaments  are  ritually  important  and  signify 
marital  status  of  women.  They  wear  bangles  made  of  ivory,  bone,  rubber  or  plastic  on  their  upper  arm. 
Dress  and  ornaments  further  indicate  the  economic  condition  of  the  family.  Silver  ornaments  are  commonly 
used  as  necklace  and  anklet.  The  life  of  these  people  are  full  of  rhythm  and  thrill  of  being  forever  on  the 
move. 
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